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Gbhe Sonth African Ontlook 


I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. 

John Milton, Areopagitica. 


* * * * 


The End of the Session. 

The 1959 session of the Union Parliament, extending 
from January till June and meeting onmore than 100 days, 
(in the last weeks during forenoons, afternoons and even- 
ings,) is over. Much legislation of a controversial nature 
has bzen placed on the statute book, some of it under con- 
ditions of restricted debate, all night sittings, and acrimo- 
nious discussion, including the ‘ naming’ of members,—a 
record that can have given little satisfaction to any con- 
scientious citizen with a regard for the dignity of Parlia- 
ment and the soundness of its legislative effort. ‘The high 
lights—as at any time this last ten years—played upon the 
Bills more particularly directed to ‘ regulating ’ the life of 
the non-European, and, under the ‘ guillotine,’ measures 
were passed into law which may have the profoundest 
eff2ct upon the future of the Union. The Act for ‘ The 
Promotion of Bantu Self-Government’ which curtains-off 
seven or eight Bantu Areas and offers a prospect of ultimate 
self-government to the Bantu within those areas under 
their tribal chiefs, holds, according to the Government, the 
greatest possibilities for good : according to the Opposition 
unlimited possibilities of trouble for the whole Union. 
Just what this self-government will mean is at present 
undetermined. Whether the mass of the people will be 
allowed to assume new responsibilities under this system, 
or whether they will find that the white ‘ guardian’ has 


merely thrown them on to their own resources for their 
essential social services, while segregating them from the 
wealthier sources of revenue which their labour has helped 
to develop, only time will reveal. Even a major prophet 
would have difficulty in fortelling how even semi-in- 
dependent Bantustans can be squared with the necessities 
of security, internal and external, for South Africa as a 
whole. This is a problem which must be exercising the 
minds of many. 
* * * * 

The Transkei. 

The first area where an Authority for a compact territory 
has been set up under The Promotion of Bantu Self-Govern- 
ment Act isthe Transkei. Here an elective Council system 
which has been in successful operation for over fifty years, 
and has undoubtedly made for the peaceful and democratic 
development of the territory, has been supplanted by a 
system of regional Authorities in which the leadership 
vests mainly in the hereditary chiefs and their nominees. 
The European Magistrates and their officials who have 
hitherto guided the deliberations of the District Councils 
and the General Council, while apparently retaining their 
judicial functions in their districts, are no longer to be 
chairmen of their district Councils or to hold office in the 
General Council. On the face of it this suggests a delega- 
tion of power, the extent of which will become better 
defined after a few years’ experience of its working. One 
thing, however, is already clear, namely, that a great res- 
ponsibility will now rest upon the chiefs. The whole 
success of the change in the system will depend upon their 
integrity, intelligence and courage in adapting traditional 
modes of influence to modern methods of government. 
They cannot but be aware that there are relicts of past 
custom and practice in their tribal society which are still 
widely current but are utterly outmoded to-day, and must 
be eliminated if their people are to gain the respect of other 
communities. Their task would be rendered much simpler 
if the individual converts to Christianity, who have been 
increasing in number for 160 years, were to flow at an 
increased tempo and with greater purposefulness. 

* * * * 
The University Bills. 

Other legislative enactments which may have pleased a 
section of the European population but thoroughly dis- 
turbed and discouraged all other sections of the community, 
are the two University Bills about which we have written 
in previous issues. First, the Universities of Cape Town 
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and the Witwatersrand, in spite of strong protests on the 
part of their Councils, Senates, Student Representative 
Councils, and the general body of students, have been 
debarred from accepting in future non-European entrants 
(Bantu, Indian and Coloured) as at their discretion they 
have been accustomed to do. Instead, new colleges have 
been prepared for the Bantu, one in the northern T'rans- 
vaal and another in Zululand. It has not yet been settled 
where the Coloureds and the Indians are to be taught. 
They are to be excluded from the present non-European 
College of Fort Hare where they have been hospitably re- 
ceived while the government was making up its mind wheth- 
er anything at all was to be done for them in higher education. 
Secondly, the University College of Fort Hare which was 
founded on the initiative of the Bantu supported by their 
missionaries, and has been governed by a Council fully 
representative of all the interests which laboured for its 
establishment 44 and more years ago, is to pass under 
direct departmental control, all other interests excluded. 
We have already remarked upon the peculiar features of 
its projected re-organization which will separate it off from 
most other universities of sound learning anywhere in the 
world. Amongst other features it is to revert to a system 
of external examinations which it had shed many years 
ago, and in doing so to lose contact with those university 
institutions which have displayed most interest and given 
most help in its past development. 
* * * * 

Extracts from Speeches. 

Elsewhere we print short extracts from speeches made 
by members of Parliament during the debates on the Fort 
Hare Transfer Bill taken from the official Hansard. These, 
and much more the speeches from which they are taken, 
demonstrate some things very clearly. Among others they 
reveal a weakness of the party system in sec airing reality 
in discussion, for in spite of many pages of arguments 
brought against the measure by the opposition, the Bill 
emerged from its three readings practically unchanged 
from what it was when the debate began. In spite of some 
most effective criticism of the necessity for the Bill and of 
many of its clauses by the representatives of the Bantu—, 
Mrs. Ballinger in whose constituency Fort Hare is situated 
and Mr. W. P. Stanford who represents the Transkeian 
Reserve whose constituents also are of course deeply affect- 
ed—, the Government members voted consistently with 
their party. The represen‘atives of the Bantu were ably 
supported in their opposition by the United Party under 
the leadership of Sir De Villiers Graaff and particularly by 
Mr. P. A. Moore (Kensington, Johannesburg), Mr. R. R. 
Butcher, (Durban-Berea), Dr. D. L. Smit (East-London, 
City), Mr. C. B. van Ryneveld (East London-North), Mr. 
T. Bowker, (Albany, Grahamstown), Dr. Steytler (Queens- 
town), Dr. Steenkamp (Hillbrow, Johannesburg) Mr, E. 
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G. Malan (Orange Grove, Johannesburg), Mrs. Suzman 
(Houghton, Johannesburg) Mr. T. O. Williams (Durban- 
Musgrave) Mr. J. H. Russell (Wynberg, Cape), the three 
representatives of Coloured Voters,—Messrs. M. W. 
Holland, C. Barnett and A. Bloomberg—and Prof. I. 
S. Fourie (Germiston-District) whose speech on the third 
reading was a well-informed and thoughtful effort but was 


unfortunately followed by a heart attack from which we | 
are glad to learn he has recovered. How different was the | 


result of the debate on the necessity of requiring a know- 
ledge of Latin from candidates for the Attorneys’ Exam- 
ination, when a free vote of the House was allowed ! 

* * * * 
A Select Committee. 

Owing to the fact that private interests were involved it 
was necessary to submit the Fort Hare Transfer Bill to the 
scrutiny of a Select Committee. 
the College Council, the Senate, and certain contributing 


Churches objected to the Bill and witnesses were heard | 


from the 13th till the 29th May, Counsel for and against 


from Ist to 12th June, after which the Committee deliber- 1 


ated. The preamble was approved by 7 votes to 4, again 
on strict party lines, and a similar result followed from the 
discussion on the clauses of the Bill, where the numbers for 
and against varied only according to the attendance of 
members. The Bill was reported without substantial 
amendmenc but a recommendation was made that a sum of 
£1090 for legal expenses be divided among the three petit- 
ioning churches. On the 26th of June the Bill was 
approved by the House of Assembly by 71 votes to 44, 
passed through all its stages by the Senate, where the Or- 
position numbers less than a dozen, and assented to by the 
Governor-General on the 2nd July. Thus a voluntary 
movement that was started in December 1905 to provide a 
College of Higher Education for all the Bantu in Southern 
Africa and which incidentally has served other non-Europ- 
ean groups as well, against its wish and that of many 
knowledgeable people, passes to the sole control of the 
Department charged with the conduct of Bantu Education, 
under which its activities will be restricted more and more 
to one local group of students. 
* * * * 

The Future. 

What of the future ? Is it completely dark ? Without 
doubt a heavy blow has been struck against freedom in 
university education, against the free contact of mind with 
mind, and group with group. But as things are, there is 
no escape. No College in South Africa can exist without 
government support. Even white University Colleges 


are dependent on the State for between 60 and 80% of | 


their running costs. In the case of the smaller ones it is 
more nearly 80 than 60. Even if private endowment were 
available to enable a university to dispense with govern- 


With the aid of Counsel, | 
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ment aid (a hopeless surmise) the Government has still 
_ taken power to close any College or school of which it does 
e not approve! ‘The only hope lies in the professional con- 
science of those who may be appointed to teach, in their 


Inyati Centenary. 

In October the Inyati Mission in Southern Rhodesia 
celebrates its centenary. ‘There had been missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society working in South Africa 


sincere regard for the honour of the disciplines which they 
serve, and in their diligence in promoting the pursuit of 
true knowledge and the cultivation of socially sound 
attitudes. A College is a living thing and is not only 
affected by those who come to it, but affects them. This 
is true of both staff and students. Restriction there may 
be, but that is no new feature at Fort Hare: it has been 
restricted all along by the public opinion which was res- 
ponsible for its separate foundation. Except for one brief 
spell it has always been restricted in its government sub- 
sidy. At a time when it is on the brink of academic in- 
dependence, it is to be thrown back on to the vicious system 
of external examination. These things will not make the 
future easy, but similar obstacles have been surmounted 
before and will be again, if the staff and students form a 
true intellectual and moral community, and if they main- 
tain as far as possible a link with other similar colleges in 
South Africa and in the rest of the world. If any members 
of staff are faced with decisions involving conscience, one 
factor, and the chief in their communing with themselves, 
must be the welfare of their students. The overhead 
administration, in the view of any true educationist, is al- 
ways a secondary consideration. 
* * * * 

New Principal of Fort Hare. 

The Minister of Bantu Education, under the powers 
conferred by the Transfer of Fort Hare Act has appointed 
Professor Johan Jurgens Ross, (56) as Principal from 1st 
January 1960, according to reports in the Press, thus 
he succeeds Professor Raymond Burrows, formerly of Natal 
University, who was appointed under the former regime by 
the College Council. Professor Ross was born in Harris- 
smith in the Orange Free State where his father was a 
Dutch Reformed Church missionary for 45 years. Pro- 
fessor Ross has been a teacher, inspector of Bantu Educa- 
tion, lecturer and professor of law in the University of the 
O.F.S. He was born in 1903: matriculated at Bethle- 
hem, O.F.S. : graduated B.Sc. at Grey University College 
(now U.O.F.S.): Diploma of Education at Stellenbosch 
1925; Inspector of Bantu Education 1929; B.Ed. 1932: 
M.A. at Yale 1936 : Chief Inspector of Bantu Education in 
the Free State, 1942: LL.B. (O.F.S. Univ.) 1951: Senior 
Lecturer in law (U.O.F.S.) 1954: Professor of Law 1955. 
Professor Ross has also studied Social Anthropology, Ethnic 
history, Native Administration, Sotho, and Comparative 
Bantu Philology. 
é * 


* * * 


since 1799, but they had concentrated mainly on work with- 
in Cape Colony. But in 1857 the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society decided to launch a mission to the 
Matabele and the Makololo tribes further north. Two 
parties set out from Kuruman in 1859, Disaster befell 
the Makalolo mission. ‘They struggled on, nearly dying of 
thirst, to Linyanti, there to be stricken down with fever. 
Only Roger Price and two small Helmore children survived. 
The Matabele Mission fared better. Led by Robert 
Moffat it included John Smith Moffat and his wife Emily, 
T. Morgan Thomas and his nineteen year old wife Anne, 
and William Sykes, whose wife had died on the journey up 
from the Cape. On October 28th 1859, after a hazardous 
three months’ trek, they outspanned a few hundred yards 
from the royal kraal, and met Mzilikazi, king of the Ama- 
ndabele.. Seven weeks later he granted them a stretch of 
land about a mile from a town called Nyati. So began the 
mission station at Inyati. ‘These missionary pioneers were 
the first Europeans to settle permanently in Southern 
Rhodesia and on Saturday 24th October the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Robert Tredgold, Chief Justice of the Federation and a 
great-grandson of Robert Moffat, willspeak ata great meet- 
ing of commemoration. We hope to enlarge on the story 
of the Mission in an early issue. 
* * * * 

From Dr. Hamilton W. Dyke, C.B.E. 

“ Dr. Kerr’s article on Dr. Davidson Jabavu prompts me 
to recount an incident which further illustrates Dr. Jabavu’s 
fme personality and mental equipment. 

In 1928 Dr. Jabavu was delegate to the World Mission- 
ary Conference which that year met in Jerusalem. At the 
time I held a Colonial Service appointment in the Pales- 
tine Administration and had the opportunity of meeting 
Dr. Jabavu and of showing him some of the many histor- 
ical places. I also had conversation with Dr. Jesse Jones 
of the Phelps-Stokes Commission, also a delegaie, and I 
learned from him that Dr. Jabavu was one of the outstand- 
ing delegates when African matters were discussed and 
because of conflicting views, when the atmosphere became 
tense and heated, the chairman would ask Dr. Jabavu for his 
opinion. In a few wise and pithy sentences he caused 
peals of laughter and the heated atmosphere was at once 
cooled down.” 
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The Fort Hare Transfer Bill 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


GOVERNMENT 


The Minister of Bantu Education: ‘‘A third reason 
why it 1s necessary for the State to take over this College is 
because this university college to-day is attempting to 
undertake the completely impossible task of providing edu- 
cation to all the various non-white grours.” 

[It has always done so: since its foundation, apart from the 
open Universities where the fees have been very much 
higher, it has been the only place where students could get 
more advanced education. That is why also, until Makerere 
and Salisbury were founded, Fort Hare had students 
from all the territories south of the great lakes. Ed.] 

“The attention of the institution is concentrated and 
remains concentrated on the individual student and does 
not take into account the particular community and its 
needs. In Xhosa there is a tremendous shortage of edu- 
cated teachers of post-matriculation standard so much so 
that first the province and eventually the Department of 
Bantu Education had to make special provision for the 
training of post-matriculation teachers.” 

[No attested matriculated Native student, Xhosa or 
other, has ever been refused admission to Fort Hare. Ed.] 

“A fourth reason....is to be found in the Council of 
the College itself.” This Council represents a great varicty 
of interests.....but no provision is made for the rcpre- 
sentation on this Council of the Bantu Bodies controlling 
the Transkei and the Ciskei, the areas which this univer- 
sity should in the first instance serve.” 

[The basis of representation on the Council is the con- 
tribution of the body either in money or in some other 
form. ‘The Transkei is one of the foundation members of 
the Council and has always had two Bantu members on it. 
The three churches mentioned have provided hostels : it 
was open to any other church to app'y to do so, Ed.] 

“ Casually collected groups of white persons, or white 
universities, are not the guardiafs of the non-white 
national communities : the white state is the guardian.” 

“This Bill emanates from the overall policy of the 
Government as regards the separate development of the 
non-white national groups, and the Government itself 
must accept responsibility for the implementation of this 
policy.” 

“‘ What constitutes the “‘ valuable experiment ”’ in race 
relations which they are undertaking in Fort Hare? In 
the first place it consists of the fact that the staff of Fort 
Hare, both white and non-white, are accommodated to- 
gether on a basis of equality. 
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In the second place, it 
consists of the fact that white and non-white serve on the 
Council and the Senate on a basis of equality. These 


OPPOSITION 


Mr. P. A. Moore: Kensington, Johannesburg. 

‘This is a message which appeared in one of the Fort 
Hare publications—“ The present status of Fort Hare re- 
presents the culmination of steady development through 
which the College has won recognition as a centre of 
higher education. ‘Throughout this development the most 
cordial relations have existed between the Department of 
Education, Arts and Science and the College. The prob- 
lems of the College have always received prompt attention 
and sympathetic consideration, and it has been of particu- 
lar importance to Fort Hare, a young and growing institu- 
tion, to know that it has been treated on the same terms as 
other centres of higher education.” 

‘I think that is a very fine compliment to be paid to the 
Department of Education which, over a period of 43 years 
has assisted in the building up, in close co-operation with 
the Council, of this institution of Fort Hare. ‘“‘ How do 
the members of the (Holloway) Commission say that a 
University is created? They say it must grow out the 
people themselves and it must be for the people ; it mus® 
have small beginnings. It must develop until it comes to 
university status and it will then be welcomed by the State 
itself as a university. That is exactly what Fort Hare ha 
done!” 

Mr. T. B. Bowker, Albany, Cape. 

“ After 300 years of Christian endeavour ard uplift 
from heathenism which is an acc2pted mission from the 
Almighty, this Government now wishes to drive the 
Natives back to Tribalism.” 

Dr. D. L. Smit: East London City. 

‘This Bill is another tragedy in the history of education 
in South Africa, It is a blow aimed at the progress of the 
more advanced section of the Bantu people, and it is cut of 
step with modern thought. After 43 years of outstanding 
service on behalf of the Bantu people of Southern Africa, 
the Fort Hare University College is to be expropriated by 
the Government. It is to be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Education, Arts and Science where it properly 
belongs, and relegated to the rank of a third-rate institution 
under the Department of Bantu Education which has no 
experience of higher education. I say that it is an act of 
spoliation which has no parallel in the history of this 
country’s education.” 

“Those of the Bantu people who are capable of appre- 
ciating what is happening are strongly opposed to this 
ethnic grouping in higher education. If they wish to 
progress in any learned profession, instruction through the 
medium of a European language is essential.” 
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customs must inevitably create the impression amongst the 
non-whites that apartheid is something which disappears 
_ as soon as one attains certain academic level. Not only 
_ does it create the fallacious belief that the disadvantages 
and defects of apartheid can be overcome by attaining a 
certain academic level, but it also arouses amongst the 
~non-whites the subtle expectation that academic training 
will remove discrimination from South Africa.” 

** As the result of its attempt to serve all the various non- 
white groups, this College is not and cannot be a Bantu 
College, but is in fact nothing but an English College for 
non-Whites.” 

Mr. J. A. F. Nel: Port Elizabeth North: 

““T merely want to say that it is clear from what the Hon. 
Minister has told us that there will be more Indians at 
Fort Hare than Natives and the whole character of Fort 
Hare as a Bantu College will disappear. It will no longer 
be a Native Coilege. We want to make it a Xhosa College. 

[This was an aspect that the College Council could easily 
guard against. £d.] 

Dr. De Wet: Vanderbylpark : 

** They say they are against this Ethnic grouping. What 
other function have the Afrikaner univ.rsities fulfilled— 
and I am proud of it—what other function have they ful- 
filled in past years than to render a service to the Afrikaner 
people? Is their grievance that Fort Hare will do the 
same good things for the Xhosa as the Afrikaner universi- 
ties had done for the Afrikaner people ? 

Dr. Steenkamp: Why did you go to Wits then? 

Dr. De Wet: I went to the University of the Wit- 
watersrand because when I took my course there was no 
Afrikaans medical School yet. But let me add that I will 
be grateful if I can one day perhaps send my own child to 
Wits, when Wits is a White University after the accept- 
ance of the Bill which we dealt with a week ago. 

Mr. G.P.Van Den Berg: Wolmaransstad, Transvaal: 

“This Bill to place Fort Hare under the administration 
of the Department of Bantu Education is only one of a 
series of measures wich are being passed to regulate race 
relations in South Africa. There we differ from the 
Opposit’on, and all we can do is to thrash this matter out 
in the House and havin done so, to go and report our 
actions to the highest authority, the electorate. Many 
professors and scholars have been quoted here. I do not 
refer dispragingly to the academic knowledge of these 
people. Notatall. But I think we are over-emphasising 
the opinion of certiin echolars with regard to this matter. 
There are other valid views in connection with this matter, 
and I think the tims has come when we as an elected body, 
chosen by the electorate to enact laws for this country, 
should also respect the feeling of those people, I refer to 
the white voters in South Africa, 
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Mrs. Ballinger : Cape Eastern: Opposition 

“The Minister says that the Xhosa must have an insti- 
tution of their own, and Fort Hare shall be the origin of 
this institution. But, Sir, Fort Hare is an institution in a 
Xhosa area. Fort Hare is buried in a large Xhosa area. 
Why is Fort Hare not suitable as a Xhosa institution now?” 

“T cannot understand this story about a missionary 
institution not losing its missionary character rapidly 
enough. ‘That seems a very strange attitude for members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church to take up....Having 
been brought up in the Eastern Province among the people 
who established these institutions I shouid have thought 
that it was a magnificent tradition to try to maintain.” 

“The Government is itself directly to blame for the 
increase in the number of Indian students at Fort Hare 
and the simple answer is that if the Minister wants to have 
a Bantu institution there, if he wants to take the Indians 
out, he can do so perfectly easily ; he can provide them 
with facilities in Natal, which should have been done long 
ago, thus relieving the pressure on Fort Hare.” 

“Tt is perfectly true that the English language is the 
medium used at Fort Hare. ‘That is perfectly under- 
s-andable, for the reason that most of the people who are 
being educated there, have been taught in English. English 
has been their school language for one reason or another ; 
that lies in the history of South Africa. It is certainly 
English in origin in the sense that the people who helped 
to found it were English-speaking people, and the language, 
like the language of many of the schools, has become 
English through fortuitous circumstances....I have 
explained why the student body is mixed, but here is a 
staff report : There is one coloured member of staff ; there 
are ten Africans of whom two are professors : there are 28 
Europeans of whom nine are Afrikaners, two are Germans, 
one is a Hollander, one a Belgian, and one a Canadian ; 
and of the Africans on the staff three are Xhosas.” 

Mr. E. G. Malan: Orange Grove, Johannesburg. 

‘The Hon. member (Dr. Carel de Wet) made another 
very peculiar statement. He said that when he was at 
Fort Hare—not as a student but as a visitor—he found 
that Fort Hare had no character whatsoever. He objected 
to certain portraits which were hanging against the wal! in 
the university hall. Whose portaits did he want there ? 
What did he expect to find in the hall at Fort Hare? Did 
he expect them to sit on their haunches and eat with their 
hands, with a little fire in the middle of the floor ?_ Is that 
the character which he expected Fort Hare’s hall to have ? 

(The portraits that were on the wall were : Sir Patrick 
as Governor-General, and Lady Duncan, David Living- 
stone, Dr. James Stewart, of Lovedale, Chief Khama, 
King George V, The Hon. W. P. Schreiner, The Rev. 
Theo. Curnick, who died in office as Warden of Wesley 
House, the Rev, John Lennox, 0,BE., M.A., D,D, first 
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Government 
Dr. W. L. D. M. Venter : Kimberley-South. 
“When we hear of this legislation we are at once reminded 

of the letter we had from Fort Hare where it is stated in the 

strongest possible language. 

‘We are filled with rage, the worst form of anger, by 
the knowledge that our leaders paid no attention to the 
well-considered criticism which was expressed not merely 
in South Africa but also by persons overseas’. 
““ Emmanuael Kant, one of the greatest thinkers of all time, 
said ‘if you want to know whether a deed is correct you 
should ask if that deed can be generalized. In other words 
would you like that action of yours to be of the same effect 
everywhere else ; in other words as we would express it in 
our Christian language, do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you, and that is precisely what we are trying 
to do. Where else is there a nation which had to fight so 
hard for its rights as we had to do, for our own language 
rights ? What we demanded for ourselves we also grant 
to the Bantu. Measured by the highest ethical standards, 
we are doing what is good and ethical and what can be 
justified from a Christian point of view by giving the Bantu 
what we demanded for ourselves.” 

Mr. J. Heystek : Waterberg. 

“It has already been repeatedly said and emphasized 
that, in essence, apartheid is the basis on which this Bill 
rests, just as did the legislation providing for separate 
university education. And when we think of apartheid 
it not merely separation between white and non-white. 
It is also separation between the various ethnic groups. 
Hon. members have said: ‘‘ They do not want ethnic 
institutions.” Are they not being prompted not to want 
those institutions? “ They will hate those institutions ”’ 
Are they not being taught to hate these institutions ? In 
discussing this apartheid policy, which is also the basis of 
this legislation, everything depends on how one interprets 
apartheid, and what interpretation one has in one’s mind. 
Here for example is one— 

‘ Apartheid is a policy which has arisen out of a real, if 
not always justified fear, out of a long historical tradition 
and out of a strangely, misplaced philosophy of life, which 
comes from trying to apply Mussolini’s or Hitler’s theories 
of nationalism in a multi-racial country under the political 
control of the minority.” 

These words were written by Edgar Brookes in Science 
and Freedom No. 9 and in these words IJ think I see reflected 
a self righteous attitude engendered by this fallacious inter- 
pretation of what we mean by apartheid.” 

Mr. M.S. F. Grobler: Marico. 

“The hon. member for Musgrave (Mr. 'T. O. Williams) 
went further and said: The Bantu or the Xhosa must be 
adapted to European culture. J maintain that the Xhosa 
too will be able to adapt himself best to Western culture in 
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Opposition | 
Warden of Iona House; also the list of students who 
accompanied the Native Labour Contingent to F rance in 
the first world war.) 

Mr. W. C. Stanford, D. FC., Transker Reserve. 

‘ Right at the outset of this debate I want to say empha- 
tically that we view this Bill as a tragedy both for the 
African people and the non-European peoples affected and _ 
for the white people of South Africa. There is nobody 
apart from the Prime Minister, the Minister who intro~_ 
duced this measure, and members on that side of the House | 
who wants this measure....Whereas before we had co- | 
operation at Fort Hare, we will get non-co-operation ; 
whereas we had the opportunity to learn and get to know | 
the different races, now there is to be racial compartmenta- | 
tion and all the implications following from racial compart- 
mentation—prejudice through misunderstanding, and 
building up attitudes and stereotypes in regard to other 
people and other groups that can only lead to dislike and | 
even enmity between them.” 

“The minister says that Fort Hare must go because it 
has developed a lingua franca for the non-European 
people, which was not of their own. Presumably that 
lingua franca is English. He went on to say that it was 
becoming really an English university.... Sir, Fort Hare 
must then drop English as lingua franca and stick to Xhosa 
and the next result of that will be to cut them off from all | 
world culture. Sir, the language of a tribal group is 
not the language of university education.” 

Mr. T. O. Williams : Durban-Musgrave : 

“‘ That brings me to this conception of development on | 
a Xhosa basis in culture. Here the Minister spoke of an 
undeveloped culture. Undeveloped in relation to what ? | 
What are you measuring that underdevelopment by ? | 
Surely by the standard of your own culture. If we be- 
lieve in the culture which we represent and which as I 
believe is the European culture, then we are measuring the | 
Xhosa culture as undeveloped—in the Minister’s words— : 
in relation to this culture which is more adapted to the 
technological development of the world in which we find 
ourselves. Therefore if the Xhosa is to survive in that} 
kind of world, he too, must become adapted to that parti- | 
cular technological development. In other words. .the: 
Xhosa must proceed in a direction of what we call a Euro- | 
pean civilization.” 

Mr. C. B. Van Ryneveld : East London-North : 

““T want to take two points made by the hon. member | 
for Marico (Mr. Grobler). In the first place he said that | 
this side of the House, and in particular the hon. member ' 
for Transkei (Mr. Stanford), wished the Natives in South | 
Africa to speak English because we wanted to teach them | 
to oppose the Afrikaner. Well, we reject that suggestion | 


completely. ‘That point has been made before but it is} 
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Government 

a university or a college such as those envisaged by the 
Minister. But I should like to come back to what the hon. 
member for Transkei (Mr. Stanford) said when he let the 
cat out of the bag and said that it was in fact true that in 
the Ciskei and the Transkei the Natives were speaking and 
reading English more than any other language, including 
theirown. He has proved what we on this side repeatedly 
tried to show, namely that throughout the history of the 
Afrikaner people the comrades-in--arms of hon. mcm- 
bers opposite have on various occasions used the non- 
white as an ally and a buffer against the development and 
the struggle of the Afrikaner inthis country. This campaign 
which they have launched against the separate universities 
and now again against the transfer of Fort Hare is a last 
desperate attempt which they are making to use this ally 
onceagair. ‘That is why the hon. member for Transkei has 
in effect admitted that these students have been indoctri- 
nated through being deliberately taught English and 
being obliged to adopt the English culture, whether they 
wanted to or not.” 

Opposition - * ‘e 

been a master mind at woik, a master mind which has 
nothing to learn, who cannot be told anything, who knows 
all the answers, and that is why it has become obvious that 
this Bill has nothing to do with education at all. It is 
simply a measure of political control.” 
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Oppos:tion 
quite untrue. What the hon. member for Transkei actually 
said was that because English was a universal language, the 
Native in South Africa also respected English and wished 
to learn it. But to suggest that we want to educate the 
Native in English in order to oppose the Afrikaner is quite 
ridiculous. Ona the point raised by the hon. member for 
Marico as to whcthcr these Natives wanted apartheid, I 
want to ask this question about Fort Hare. Do the Natives 
want Fort Hare closed down? ‘The hon. member says 
they want apartheid, but of course they do not want Fort 
Hare closed down.” 

Mr. M.W. Holland : (one of three representatives of 
the Colourcd voters.) 

“Here is a university college which is going to be 
changed into a tribal school. Its status is being lowered. 
It is going to be destroyed. My constituents said this to 
me: “‘ Mr. Holland. if we are going to get a university like 
Fort Hare, we accept it.’’ But that is not what they are 
getting. My objection to this Bll, on behalf of the people 
I represent, is that an existing university college is being 
destroyed. ‘The traditions which have been built up there 
are being destroyed by this measure. ‘The concept of the 
free world of what a university ought to be is different from 
this concept of a tribal school which is being created.” 

Mr. R.R. Butcher : Durban-Berea. 

“Tt is quite obvious that behind the scenes there has 


Nyasaland 


OFFICIAL CHURCH ACCOUNT OF DISTURBANCES 


HE Church of Central Africa (Presbyterian) within 
which the Church of Scotland missionaries work, is 

the largest Protestant Churchin Nyasaland, with a member- 
ship of 150,000, representing a total Christian community 
of nearly half a million. It is under fire from two sides : 
the Nyasaland Government suspects it because it has 
spoken out against European domination and Federation, 
and because it and most of its members sympathise with 
the Nationalist aspiration of Congress. The Extremist 
Nationalists also suspect it because it is opposed to violence. 
In the Northern Province where there has been a great 
deal of disturbance, bridges have been destroyed, roads 
blocked, and telephone wires cut. Both roads into 
Loudon were blocked before the state of emergency was 
declared, and following a big Congress meeting on Sunday 
1st March, the Chairman of Congress was arrested, which 
set off a state of riot. The damage, however, was confined 
to the Office block and Petrol Store. Feelings ran high, 
some Africans assuming that one of the missionaries had 
helped the police to identify the arrested man. ‘This, 
however, could be disproved. As the situation was 
dangerous, the four missionaries concerned were advised 
to leave Loudon, and managed to get away to the Dutch 


Reformed Church Mission at Kasungu, 90 miles away. 
Since then, however, the man missionary concerned has 
returned to Mzimba, and is carrying on his work at Loudon, 
visiting it each day. 

At Ekwendeni, also, ugly incidents occurred. A 
number of Congress firebrands came over from Kafukule 
after a meeting there, singing their victory “ Kwaca”’ song. 
They went into the Boys’ Boarding Dormitories, and later 
also to the Girls’ Boarding School, telling the children that 
they must not go to school the next morning. Agitators 
and intimidators were present in Church at prayers on the 
Monday morning. That night the police and army from 
Mzuzu arrested the ringleaders. ‘The people did not 
understand the situation, and were very upset at their 
friends being taken and almost everybody set off to Mzuzu 
whither those detained had been taken. The African 
minister went with them to help to restore order. Since 
then, African and European members of staff have united 
in stating that the disturbances, though reputedly political, 
were basically bad and sinister, and all condemned violence. 

At Livingstonia, where likewise there had been dis- 
turbances, Congress and African Church leaders alike 
urged that this sort of thing should not happen again, 
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It is to be hoped that all factions will be content to await 
the Constitutional discussions on the Federation in 1960 
upon which Sir Roy Welenskey and the Governor of 
Nyasaland are reported to have had preliminary talks in 
London. 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND ASSEMBLY 

DEBATE ON NYASALAND 

The unrest in Central Africa and particularly in Nyasa- 
land claimed the attention of the Church of Scotland 
Assembly in what was described as a hard-hitting debate. 
The Church had had a special committee at work during 
the year to study andreport on conditions in the Protector- 
ate under the Federation. This was under the convener- 
ship of Dr. George F. MacLeod, a former Moderator and 
Founder of the Iona Community, one well known in 
Southern Africa. The Report of the Committee had been 
framed before the emergency developed which had result- 
ed in the strong measures taken by the Governor to main- 
tain peace and order, and asupplementary report had to be 
added. Commenting on the fact that the tenour of the 
Committee’s report was not occasioned by the emergency 
but that since 1952 they had been urging the British 
Government to adopt a new constitution for Nyasaland 
and had hoped that one would have been drafted by the 
middle of 1957, he said that the delay in undertaking this 
task had been one of the causes of the “sickress”’ in 
Nyasaland. He recalled that in 1952 the African Repre- 
sentative Councils of the two northern territories had voted 
solidly against federation and in 1953 Nyasaland chiefs 
had visited Britain to lodge their opposition. Disclaim- 
ing that the emergency was due to the return of Dr. Banda 
Dr. MacLeod said that the “ inflamed timber was already 
as dry as dust before his coming.” He said that it was the 
African people who feared that as federation had been 
imposed upon them “‘ dominion will be brought nearer by 
an over-weighted conference in 1950.” The Committee 
he claimed were not “a bunch of starry-eyed eggheads ” 
but it was time some one spoke up for the Africans. 

Seconding the Report Sir Gordon Lethem, a former 
Colonial Administrator, said that he wished to press in the 
strongest possible terms the sovereign necessity of obtain- 
ing the understanding, confidence, and acceptance of the 
African communities from the beginning. “I want to 
say’ he said, “‘if we are not to secure this, the Govern- 
ment would be forced to rule by force, and that inevitably 
means military patrols and shooting.” He was not 
opposed to federation in the light of his own 25 years 
experience as an administrator in Africa. The one crucial 
question was whether or not the African community was 
to be given a fair say in deciding their political destiny. 
He concluded that the time had passed for easy preambles 
and assurances from Ministers. ‘The time had come for 
a great radical vision with more effective power placed in 
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the hands of the African when he spoke in the 1960 dis- 
cussions. Every party must be represented on an equal 
basis. 

Describing the situation as “very inflammable” the 
very Rev. Dr. J. Pitt-Watson urged the Assembly to adopt 
an attitude of sobriety and judgment. There was ‘no 
necessity for the Assembly to defend its missionaries against 
unworthy attacks. ‘They did not wish to give countenance 
to the belief which persisted in many quarters that the 
Church of Scotland was opposed to federation in principle. 
The reverse was true. In conclusion Dr. Pitt-Watson 
said he agreed with the report but would have liked it to be 
more balanced. 

Brigadier Bernard Fergusson moved that the Committee 
be thanked and discharged. ‘The Assembly, he said, had 
a right to expect a strictly objective viewpoint. That in- 
cluded the Africans’ case as seen by the missionaries, the 
case of the Africans and Europeans who disagreed with the 
missionaries, as well as the case of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the others. The committee had only given them 
the Africans’ case as seen by the missionaries. They 
should certainly believe what the missionaries said, but 
they needed more than that. They were dealing with 
African peoples who were developing very fast but who 
were still, as a nation, adolescent. Adolescence is always 
a difficult time in individuals and in races: It is just the 
time when everything depends on wise guidance and 
education in the wicest sense. Europeans must work 
harder and more quickly to find a solution to the problem 
and Africans must show patience a little longer and grasp 
every opportunity of learning the job of running them- 
selves both as individuals and asacommunity. ~The easiest 
solution would be for them to hand over. They would 
earn a lot of cheap applause for doing so, but it would be 
ill-earned, and any suffering that might ensue would be by 
the Africans and not the Europeans. It was a question of 
getting both sides together and it was along that road that 
their duty lay. 

Dr. Nevile Davidson, of Glasgow Cathedral, moving 
the deletion of the section of the deliverance dealing with 
the transfer of power to the African people said : “ If the 
Christian Church is to help towards this desperately 
important and complicated problem, then it must under- 
stand the difficulties on both sides. The Church must 
show that its concern was sufficiently wide, it must show 
that it understands the difficulties not only on the side of 
the African, but also on the other side. If its influence 
was to count in that matter, if it was to prevail with the 
Government to modify its policy in some ways, it would be 
much more likely to do so by not pressing to an ultimate 
extreme as was suggested. 

The Report of the Special Committce was carried by a 
large majority, 
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Training for Right Living 


THE GENESIS OF THE FORT HARE PLAN 


HEN the project for a College of Higher Education for 
the Bantu was under discussion by the Missionaries 
who, in the first decade of this century, were the sole pro- 
viders of schools for the Bantu, they were faced with the 
problem of the relative shares in the enterprise of the 
Churches and the State. As part of their service, all 
missionary societies had founded primary schools, and 
several, aided by grants from government, had developed 
complex educational establishments called Institutions. 
The primary purpose of these was the training of teachers 
for the primary schools and, for the sake of practice-teach- 
ing, most had primary schools attached to them. In time, 
in response to demands and in line with similar develop- 
ments in European schools, a few progressive institutions 
formed secondary departments which also gradually be- 
came state-aided, though not generally on the same scale 
as the primary schools. The Churchmen managing the 
village schools and Institutions had already had enough 
experience of the difficulty of maintaining existing work to 
know that it would be impossible for most denominations 
to extend their effort beyond the secondary stage, and it 
was clear that any further extension upwards would require 
to be on a basis of co-operation. What that basis should 
be was, however, far from clear. Ultimately it was agreed 
that if and when a single college for more advanced study 
should be established, the aid of Government would be 
indispensable both for capital and current expenditure, 
but that the Churches whose efforts in the past had in- 
dicated interest in the scheme should be invited to provide 
and maintain the residences that would be necessary in 
any College serving as wide an area as the Union and 
associated Protectorates. ‘Thus, after ten years of dis- 
cussion, three strong missionary bodies, tke Anglican 
Church of the Province, the Methodist Church of South 
Africa, and the Church of Scotland, agreed to build and 
maintain hostels at Fort Hare in co-operation with the 
College Council. 

There were very considerable advantages in this plan for 

all concerned. 

(1) It obviated any attempt to found competing 
Colleges for advanced education which must have 
been weak in every department owing to the relative- 
ly small numbers of qualified entrants who might be 
expected. 

(2) It engaged the continued interest and help of those 
bodies which alone, as part of their missionary en- 
deavour, had provided schools for the Bantu. In 
regard to the support of such schools the Cape Pro- 
vince had an honourable history, but at the beginning 
of this century the rest of the Union lagged far behind 


it, and even in the Cape there was originally not much 
encouragement to expand the system beyond the pri- 
mary school and the teacher-training colleges. 

(3) In the conception of a combined effort, however, 
there was a nobler motive than the negative one of 
avoiding competition. ‘This conception was in fact an 
early expression of the ecumenical movement, the 
pace of which has so much increased recently. By its 
success it became the fore-runner of other plans on 
similar lines, and those not confined to the mission 
field. 

But how tentative approaches with similar intent must 
be, may be deduced from the length of time required for 
consultation, because it was only in 1920 that the scheme 
was brought to finality, fifteen years after it had been first 
mooted, and five years after the opening the College. But 
once agreed to, all doubts and hesitations disappeared, and 
the cordial relations that existed between the Churchmen 
originally nominated as Wardens and appointed by the 
College Council, as well as between their successors, pro- 
vided a demonstration of Christian comity the like of which 
was hardly to be found elsewhere in South Africa. What 
had been at first experimental, proved to be so successful 
that it led to even closer co-operation between two of the 
denominations which later elected to train their Bantu 
candidates for the ministry at the College, and with the 
cordial concurrence and approval of the College Council, 
to train them together. 

It was thus in the second half of 1921—five years after 
the start of the College—that we were able to welcome the 
first three wardens. I looked forward to their coming 
with anticipations of relief, for by this time the enrolment 
had risen to 53, and each year was showing an increase. 
One by one we had taken over the rented houses on the 
estate and in each we had accommodated some part of the 
overflow from the house originally adapted as a hostel. 
Though the major responsibility for their care was still 
mine, I had the assistance of others on the staff. But the 
arrival of the Wardens freed us to devote our time to teach- 
ing and general supervision. But the addition of three 
senior men in orders at one time to the staff, all of whom 
had had large experience of Native Mission work in 
Southern Africa, caused some trepidation to the younger 
of us, and not least to the Principal. But any fears we had 
were groundless, for all three Wardens were Christian 
gentlemen and their attitudes to us younger men were 
models of courtesy without any suggestion of condescen- 
sion. One of the three, the Rev. John Lennox, 0.B.r. 
He had been 
a missionary of the Free, subsequently the United Free, 


M.A. (Edin), was already well known to us, 
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and ultimately the Church of Scotland, in the Eastern 
Province, but had been mainly stationed at Lovedale where 
he had, as was the lot of the missionary in those days, 
performed a variety of duties as teacher, theological tutor, 
minister, and secretary. He had also been closely associat- 
ed with the Executive Board of the College, was a member 
of the first Council and Secretary and Treasurer of the 
College. He had also been one of the Chaplains in the 
Native Labour Contingent in France for which service he 
had been awarded the O.B.E. My association with him 
had begun when we were preparing for the opening of the 
College, and was to continue until his retirement from the 
Wardenship of Iona House in 1936. Some more particular 
account of his career, as also of those of his colleagues, I 
must reserve. The first Methodist Warden was the Rev. 
James Pendlebury, B.a., (Cape) who had shortly before 
been appointed President of the Conference and was held 
in much esteem for his character, scholarship and preach- 
ing ability. The third of the trio of Wardens: was the Rt. 
Rev. William Edmund Symth, m.a., M.B. (Cantab) who had 
retired from the Bishopric of Lebombo in Portuguese East 
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Africa after which he had been Priest-in-charge of an 
Anglican Mission in District Six, Cape ‘Town. These 
three were men of varied accomplishments and diverse 
education and training for the Ministry, but all of them 
were men who had a conviction about the place of religion 
in education. Pendlebury had had experience of native 
mission work in the circuits of which he had had charge, 


while the other two had devoted themselves entirely for 


many years to the Christian Mission to the Bantu and had 
made themselves familiar with the languages and customs 
of the people, albeit in widely separated regions of South- 
ern Africa. It mattered not to such men that their hostels 
had hardly reached the planning stage : all accepted their 
temporary quarters in proper pioneering spirit, made use 
of marquees, agricultural sheds, wattle-and-daub huts, and 
wood-and-iron structures, and waited for the day two, four 
or fourteen years later when with their students they would 
move into the fine hostels which in shorter or longer time 
were built from funds provided by their churches or raised 
by their personal effort. 
ALEXANDER KERR. 


Conference of Bantu Authors 
ATTERIDGEVILLE, PRETORIA, 7TH, 8TH AND 9TH JULY, 1959 


NDER the auspices of the Continuation Committee 

of South African Churches, alarge and representative 

gathering of 71 African Authors, Representatives of 

Churches, Missionary Societies, Commercial Publishers, 

Universities, and various other bodies concerning them- 

selves with the advance of literacy among the African 
people was held at Atteridgeville. 

The Conference opened ona highnote with the announc:- 
ment by the Chairman, the Rev. C. B. Brink, of a grant 
from the Ford Foundation of $17,250. (£6108. 0. 0.) 

The grant which is for a two-year period will assist the 
Continuation Committee to carry out the following pro- 
jects : 

(i) an ecumenical conference which is planned for 
December 1959 to consider Christian responsibility 
towards areas of rapid social change. A study in this 
regard is being undertaken in 27 countries under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches. The 
December Conference will, it is hoped, be attended by 
church leaders from several overseas countries, in- 
cluding the United States of Armerica, Canada and the 
United Kingdom ; 

(ii) the preparation of a catalogue of publications in the 
Bantu languages of Southern Africa. The work on 
the catalogue, conducted by Mr. J. Semmelink of 
Informo, Silverton, Transvaal, is proceeding, and so 
far some 809 titles have been catalogued ; 


(iii) the proposed establishment of a Bureau of Literacy 
and Literature to combat illiteracy among the adu't 
non-Whites of the Union ; 

(iv) towards the general administration of the Contir- 
uation Committee and the proposed Bureau of 
Literacy and Literature. 

The Continuation Committee was appointed by an Inter- 
racial Conference of Church Leaders which was held in 
Johannesburg in 1954 and which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 52 South African churches and missionary 
societies. ‘This Conference, too, was partly financed by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Brink gave a résumé of the objects of the conference 
and drew attention to the various bodies that had made 
the conference possible with donations, hospitality, trans- 
port etc. Mr. Prink went on to pay tribute to the work of 
the Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe and Prof. Lestrade of Cape Town 
University in the realms of literature for the African people 
and then called up Mr. Jolobe to deliver his paper on 

The Author 

Mr. Jolobe gave a very fine paper, drawing particular 
attention to the inspiration of the author, the aim he should 
have in mind, his influence on the reading public, his 
responsibility as an cuthor, the tasks that lie at hand, espec- 
ially emphasizing the need for good literature for the 
young, and finally dealing with the compensation of the 
writer. From the point of view of the reader, one could 
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not agree with Mr. Jolobe’s contention that books are 
priced too cheaply in some cases, and that a higher price 
would not deter those who love reading from buying, thus 
giving the author more adequate compensation. 

It seems to the writer that the opening up of a larger 
market through cheap books will have the desired effect for 
the author, and at the same time assist in the spread of 
literacy amongst the African people. 

The second paper in the series Problems of the Bantu 
Author and Guiding Hints was given by Dr. van Zyl 
of the Bantu Education Department. 

Dr. van Zyl dealt with the author’s attitude towards his 
own language, stressing the value of writing in the mother 
tongue, at the same time acknowledging the fact of the 
smallness of the field in some of the African languages. 

On The Training and Knowledge of the Bantu Author 
Dr. van Zyl feels that there is much ground to be made up. 
He urged authors to read widely the books of good writers 
in their own and other languages, constantly to practise 
writing, and to aim at the attainment of first class manu- 
scripts by rewriting over and over again before submitting 
them for publication. 

The author was advised to find what particular types of 
writing were called for and to assist in supplying the need. 

School Books comprise a field in which there is very 
much scope for the author and here Dr. van Zyl felt that 
the need is for well-graded ‘‘ Readers”’ for the teaching of 
Language and other subjects : the rewards in this field for 
the successful author are very promising. How to prepare 
the work, and find a publisher was useful advice. 

An interesting footnote was an estimate of the number 
of books published in the following languages—Zulu 450, 
Xhosa 350, N. Sotho 200, S. Sotho 450, Tswana 200, 
Tsanga 100, Venda 50. 

Problems of the Author. 

Professor Nyembezi of Fort Hare University College 
made an exhaustive survey of the problems of the author 
ranging through language and language study, the dif_i- 
culty of emerging terms which are commonly used in some 
societies but which are considered obscure in others. His 
view conflicted with previous speakers in that he had no 
objection to borrowing from other languages, whereas they 
had made pleas for keeping language pure as far as possible. 
Prof. Nyembezi then dealt with a number of other subjects 
which seemed to be covering ground which had been 
partially covered by other speakers and then went on to 
Bayi toe 

“In the Union of South Africa there are a number of 
European publishers who handle Bantu publications. 
These publishers have done in the past and are still doing 
very valuable work. And yet one cannot help feeling that 
the lack of a Bancu-owned press is to be regretted. We 
are living in an age when the African is taking great strides 
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forward and one of the necessary agencies in support of 
this forward march is a Bantu-owned press.” 

The present writer does not agree with this statement in 
this form. It may well be that there are no Bantu Publish- 
ing Houses run entirely by Africans and with African 
Capital. At the same time there are a number of Mission- 
ary Societies who run Publishing Houses for the benefit of 
the African people, employing African Craftsmen and 
using profits for the furtherance of providing good litera- 
ture for the African people. 

Perhaps the highlight of Prof. Nyembezi’s paper was his 
plea for the establishment of a Bantu Language and Liter- 
ature Academy to assist in raising the standard of the 
written and spoken word. 

There was also a useful extract of the Law relating to 
Copyright. 

The next paper was on 

The Manuscript and was given by Dr. Oosthuizen, the 
Editor of Bona and dealt with the writing of books. This 
was a very objective paper and took the conference step by 
step through the maze of building up a story with all the 
technical and literary gifts that are needed to make a lively 
and interesting story. Dr. Oosthu zen laid great stress on 
the necessity of having a thorough knowledge of the subject 
especially where technical matters are concerned. ‘This 
was undoubtedly a first class paper on the technique of 
writing. 

Prof. D. Ziervogel of the University of South Africa, read 
the fourth paper on Types of Manuscripts, a most interest- 
ing and informative review of the development of Western 
Literature for the masses, traditional Bantu Literature, 
and the development of modern Bantu Literature prose 
types, theatrical narrative, the Novel, the Short Novel, 
Short Story, Essay, Anthologies. Translations, and Drama, 
were dealt with in turn in a most interesting manner. 
At the end of an excellent paper Prof. Ziervogel posed the 
following questions and gave his answers : 

Are our Bantu writers able to furnish us with the right 
type of manuscript ¢ Can the Church use its influence 
with the publishers to publish manuscripts which are not 
only excellently edited linguistically but which also pro- 
mote the Christian attitude to life ? What will our writers 
contribute to the education of our youth? Mindful of 
the larger field of literature, are Bantu writers going to 
contribute to a serious literature of their own? Mofolo’s 
Chaka is based on a theme from Bantu history ; Mqhayi 
takes his Ityala lamawele from Xhosa tradition and custom ; 
the younger generation are aware of the problems con- 
fronting the Bantu of to-day. Considering what Bantu 
writers have achieved so far, there is no doubt that they 
will not fail to reach great heights in future. 

The Book Publisher. 

An interesting and informative paperon Book Publishing 
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was read by Mr. G. F. Lawrence, of Juta & Co. He dealt 
with question of submitting MSS for publication, what was 
needed and the rewards to be expected by the author. It 
was soon quite clear that in general authors feel that they 
are not adequately rewarded for this work. 

With actual figures taken from a representative set of 
publications, Mr. Lawrence was able to show that, except 
in the case of “‘ Best Sellers,” the Publisher often made 
less out of a publication than the author. 

Dealing with the various methods of remuneration he 
went on to advise against the outright sale of MS. by the 
author as being unsatisfactory for both author and pub- 
lisher. ‘The best method in Mr. Lawrence’s view was the 
“ Royalty’ payment on sales. 

The various factors of cost adding up to the published 
price were shown and from these figures, it was quite 
clear that publishers are working on very small margins of 
profit. ‘This paper was a most useful and informative one 
and much note taking was to be observed during its deliver- 
ance. 

The Final Paper of the Conference was given by Mr. 
Semmelink who has been and is, very active in cataloguing 
Christian Literature under the general designation of 
“Informo.” He has undoubtedly done a tremendous 
amount of work and he gave an account of his work up-to- 
date and future plans. He is to be highly commended for 
the patience and skill that he has put into this work. This 
was the final paper and the Conference then passed the 
following resolutions : 

1. The Bantu Authors’ Conference, assembled in 
Atteridgeville, Pretoria, expresses its sincere thanks 
to the organizers and generous donors who made the 
Conference possible. The encouragement and help 
given to Bantu authors will bear fruit in the preduct- 
ion of more and better manuscripts in the various 
Bantu languages and will help to build up the vigor- 
ous and healthy Bantu literature which we so much 
desire. 

2. The Conference requests the Continuation Com- 
mittee and Literature Commission of South African 
Churches to proceed with, and take all further neces- 
sary steps towards, the earliest possible establishment 
of a Bureau of Literacy and Literature to assist in 
combating illiteracy among the adult non-White 
people of the Union. The organization of this Bureau, 
its aims, objects, responsibilities, etc. to be deter- 
mined in the light of the experience gained by similar 
types of organizations outside the Union, with the 
necessary adaptations to suit conditions in the Union 
of South Africa. 

3. The Conference requests the Continuation Com- 
mittee and the Literature Commission of South Afri- 
can Churches to proceed with the compilation by 
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Mr. J. Semmelink of Informo, Silverton, Transvaal, 
of a complete catalogue of publications in the Bantu 
languages of Southern Africa and make the necessary 
arrangements to have it published, distributed and 
kept up to date in the future. 


4. In order to have an independent and authoritative 
opinion in matters of orthography and vocabulary in 
the field of Bantu languages, this Conference of Bantu 
Authors resolves that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the feasibility of establishing a Bantu 
Academy, the Committce to have power to act. 


The Conference further resolves that the following seven 
persons should serve on the Committee : 


Rev. C. B Brink (Convener), 
Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, 
Professor G. P. Lestrade, 
Mr. M. J. Madiba, 

Mr. J. M. Mohapeloa, 
Professor C. L. 8S. Nyembezi, 
Dr. M. O. M. Seboni. 


The Conference requests the Continuation Committee 
of South African Churches to vote the sum of £100 (one 
hundred pounds) to the Committee for its work. 


One could comment at great length on the arrangements 
made for the comfort of the Conference Delegates. Mr. 
van Wyk and his committee spared no efforts to make the 
Conference a great success. The Atteridgeville Com- 
mittee likewise showed that they have little to learn in the 
arrangement of Conferences, and to the Pretoria City 
Council, thanks are also due for the use of the large 
Assembly Hall at Atteridgeville. 


This was a memorable Conference not the least feature 
of which was the goodwill of all sections of the community 
towards each other ; the old friends one was able to contact, 
their kindness in transporting one around, and the tradi- 
tional parting with presents for oneself, and for distant 
friends. ‘There is still hope for racz relations when one 
meets with such fricndliness and goodwill. 

R.W. 


QUIET THOUGHT 


Animperturbabie demeanour comes from perfect 
patience. Quiet minds cannot be perplexed and 
frightened, but go on in fortune or misfortune at 
their own private pace like a clock during a thunder- 


storm. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Uganda to Cairo by the Nile Route 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVEL DIARY (CONTINUED) 


By S. H. H. Wright O.B.E., B.Sc., A.M.I. Struct. E. 


Wednesday, April 10th 


We awoke to find ourselves really in the desert. On 
both sides there was nothing to see but sand and sand and 
more sanc, and a few stony hills in the distance. Not a 
sign or vestige of any vegetation, but just the railway run- 
ning straight ahead into the distance. Lewis Carroll’s 
““ Seven maids with seven mops” were beginning to be 
needed within the carriage itself to sweep away the dust 
and sand that was accumulating in spite of all the windows 
being kept up. 

There are stations every 20 miles, just passing places for 
trains and the quarters for the railway gangs. ‘They live 
in round brick huts with sharp conical roofs of cement with 
ventilators at the top. Three or four of them tegether 
look for all the world like a species of pepper-pot from the 
land of Brobdingnag. ‘These stations have no names as 
there is nothing which they could be callcd, and so are 
numbered from 1 to 10. At two of these there are pump- 
ing stations where Kitchener, the engineer rather than the 
general, decided to dig wells and struck water in both cases 
within 80 feet. This water attracts some of the nomads ard 
around the station were miserable huts and tents. Away 
over the dim hills to the east was the caravan route which 
like the railway, cuts out the big loop that the Nile makes 
here, shortening the journey to less than a third. Here 
and there we saw whitened skeletons beside the track, 
speaking of tragedy in the camel cavalcadcs that had passed 
bv. 

As the sun got higher, the carriages got very hot and we 
could appreciate how very unpieasant this part of the 
journey could be in really hot weather, from which, I am 
glad to say, we were spared. Mirages became very fre- 
quent as we got nearer our destination. When at last we 
saw the tall green palm trees which indicated we had 
reached the Nile once again, they looked very cool and 
fresh after our short experience of the desert, even al- 
though we had crossed it so quickly and comfortably in our 
fast moving train. 

Wadi Halfa is a pleasant little town and we were sorry 
that we had no time to see it. Our steamer, the “‘ Sudan,” 
was waiting alongside the station and there were customs 
and passport formalities to be gone through. We met 
here for the first time the familiar type of Egyptian station 
porter who waxes voluble on any pretext and likes nothing 
better than a battle of words with a rival porter. ‘There 
was hubbub on the station and pandemonium in the 
customs sheds. I declared camera, typewriter, food box 


etc., and had to pay a further deposit but did not have to 
open anything, and then get our stuff down the steps, 
across the gangway and onto the steamer. It was a very 
much bigger one than our friendly ‘‘ Nasir”? and was 
pretty full. It had its accompanying lighters which held 
an astonishing collection of nationalities. We sat down 
about 50 to meals— Greek, Egyptians, French, Jews from 
Palestine, Belgian, Sudanese and so forth. ‘The boat as a 
whole was quite comfortable, but not nearly so good as the 
‘“‘ Nasir.” For one thing it was a very old boat, built in 
1898 and long overdue for retirement. There is a very 
pleasant lounge for’d of the dining room and we sat there 
most of the time with binoculars handy to see what was to 
be seen. 

We left at 5.30 p.m. and since we were due to pass the 
famous rock temple of Abu Simbel at about 10. o’clock, we 
decided to stay up to see it as there was a moon. Un- 
fortunately we passed too far away to do more than imagine 
a few sharp outlines against the dark hill behind, which 
we were told was the temple. To our great disappoint- 
ment the head farash told us that if only we had given notice 
at Wadi Halfa to the superintendent, he would have 
arranged for the steamer to stop and floodlight the temple 
with its electric light. So, intending passengers by this 
route, be prepared and make the necessary arrangements 
before you leave Wadi Halfa, as Abu Simbel is one of the 
places which definitely should not be missed. 

Thursday, April 11th 

This has been a wonderful day, beautifully cool with a 
strong head wind. We woke up at 5.30 to find we were 
approaching Korosko. We have spent the whole day just 
watching the changing scenes as we glide smoothly past 
the infertile village-studded banks. This is the land of | 
the Nubians who make up the bulk of the servants of Egypt. 
Their villages are the same coffee coloured flat roofed 
affairs but as we approach Aswan, we notice that the archi- 
tecture is getting much more elaborate, and there have 
been some very ornate mud doorways with a kind of fila- 
gree decoration. Burnt and mud brick is becoming more 
usual and the mosques are much more pretentious. There 
is still only a very narrow fringe of a few yards of cultiva- 
tion as this part of the Nile does not vary much during the 
seasons. It is more a lake than a river, since the Aswan 
barrage has dammed the river up and increased its width 
for a distance of 200 miles up river. We have had good 
views of a number of temples and Byzantine fortresses and 
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are getting very excited at the thought of being at Luxor 
tomorrow evening. 

There is not a very good spirit on this boat and it looks 
as if there would be friction between some of the nationa- 
lities if it were to be along trip. As it is there have been 
one or two rather unpleasant “‘ incidents.” 

One interesting feature in the landscape has been the 
remarkable difference in the colour of the two banks. ‘The 
western side, the Libyan desert, is a bright golden yellow, 
at times it could almost be called an apricot shade, whereas 
opposite are the whitish gray sandhills of the Arabian 
desert such as one sees from the Red Sea. The contrast 
was all the more remarkable as the sun sank and flooded 
the banks with its setting rays. 

Just before the sunset we saw the first of the temples 
that are below the surface of the water, owing to the raising 
of the level by the Aswan barrage. It was Dakka, and it 
was most odd to see what appeared to be two flat topped 
barges anchored in mid-stream, and then to find that we 
were looking at the tops of the two entrance pylons to the 
temple, about 5 feet above water level. The temple of Es 
Sabua, Mehendi Fortress, the temples of Dakka, Dendur 
and Garf Hussein and the fortress of Sabagura are the 
things to look out for during the day. 

Friday, April 12th. 

This is a noisy boat so we were wide awake by 5.0 and 
found that we were anchored. In the dim half light as I 
stood at the ship’s rail, I could see that we were moored 
off a rocky headland. Nearby was a creek opening onto a 
little fishing village where one or two fishing boats were 
moored. It might almost have been a bit of Cornwall. 
As I watched the light dawning over the far bank of the 
Nile, round the prow of the lighter came the weirdest 
figure I have ever seen. I had to pinch myself to see 
whether it was not imagination. A little dark gnome, 
completely naked, paddling a tiny little canoe with its 
hands and moving silently about in a furtive way. It 
turned out to be a village boy of about 8 who had got the 
smallest canoe imaginable made from about 3 debes, just 
big enough to hold him. In that half light, I had never 
seen anything so eerie. Apparently this is a usual place 
for the steamer to tie up and so the village boys have found 
they can earn a few piastres by playing around in these 
tiny canoes for the amusement of the passengers waiting, 
like me, for their early morning tea. A custom’s official 
from Wadi Halfa who was on board (and also waiting for 
his tea) told me that this was a famous place for smuggling 
goods into Egypt from the Sudan, and the tying up of the 
steamer here during the night facilitated matters. This 
made my little gnome seem all the more gnomish, though 
I doubt whether his frail liner could have accommodated 
such booty without sinking. | Two rocks on the hills 
silhouetted against the rising sun looked ridiculously like 
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a couple of policemen keeping a watch on the doings of 
our boat, and for a short time I really thought that they 
were humans. 

As we moved away from our anchorage at about 6.30 for 
what I expected was an hour and a half’s run to Shellal 
and steamed round the headland, two flat excrescences on 
the surface of the water came into view which were with- 
out doubt the tops of the pylons of a temple. ‘‘ Philae,”’ 
was my immediate reaction and so it was. 
more than a quarter of an hour’s run to. our destination. 
As we passed the famous island, there was nothing to be 
seen except those two mournful vestiges of the departed 
glory. The successive raisings of the level of the water by 
the barrage have made it impossible to get more than 
occasional glimpses of its pylons and pillars. 

All was now bustle as we wanted to do as much as 
possible before our train from Shellal to Luxor left. As 
usual there was no need for the bustle for the doctor did 
not hurry to come aboard and our luggage was not to be 
examined until after lunch. So, breakfast over, we were 
free to go where we liked for a few hours, or stay aboard 
and watch the Egyptian police try to choke off the sellers 
of ‘‘real assimilation antiques”’ and necklaces made in 
Birmingham etc., with varying success. I bargained with 
a man for a visit by a sailing boat (a “ felucca ’’) to the dam. 


~ We had joined forces with a Govt. official and his wife 


from the Belgian Congo, M. & Mme. Boyce and their 
friend, M. Josse. He was the equivalent to a D.C. and 
Josse was the postmaster. We fixed 60 P.T. (12/-) for the 
boat for the morning. It turned out to be much too much 
since the boat deposited us across the other side of the bay 
leaving us to walk “10 minutes,” according to the man 
who took us, but which was in reality a good mile to the 
barrage. Apparently there wouldn’t have been time to 
have gone all the way round by boat which was what we 
intended to do; if anyone has, say, 4 hours to spare, that is 
the way to do it best. 

The barrage is an immense affair and puts into the shade 
anything else I have seen of the same kind. Speaking 
simply, it is a dam across the Nile, over a mile long and 
about 100 feet high. The purpose is to hold back the 
waters of the Nile when it is in flood so that they can be 
released as required during the months when the Nile is 
too low to feed the canals which irrigate the vast areas of 
fertile land on both banks. Just at present this period is 
beginning and so some of the sluice gates were open, 
allowing the accumulated water to roar through and down 
the spillways to augment the ordinary flow. Above, the 
water was lapping calmly against the low stone wall and 
dhows and rowing boats were moving slowly over the placid 
water where the temple of Philae alone showed its parapets 
above, speaking of all the splendour of pillar and statue 
drowned in the enormous lake. A hundred feet below, 


We were not. 
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the water was dashing madly down a score of channels 
between the rocky islands with a background of the palms 
and minarets of Aswan. It was a grand scene. 

We crossed the dam on a little trolley pushed by a lithe 
Arab for which we paid 5 P.'T. for the double journey, 
stopping at various view points on the way. At the far 
end there are 5 locks which allow the steamers to pass the 
dam when necessary. Just near a boy was offering to 
jump the complete height of the first lock, about 60 feet, 
into the water at the bottom. There are many ways of 
earning a living—but I should hate to earn mine that way ! 
What was even more remarkable than the drop from that 
giddy height was the speed with which he climbed up the 
iron ladder built into the stonework at the side. We 
reckoned he had earned his 2 P.T.!! 

The man with whom I had bargained had come all the 
way with us and now turned out to have nothing to do 
with the boat st all and expected to be paid for his services 
in addition to the 60 P.T. This is a usual trick and needs 
guarding against. His home was near the dam so he 
wanted paying there and then. Of course he was unlucky, 
and as the boatman wouldn’t agree to split the 60 P.T. 
with him, he had come all the way back to the boat, arguing 
hard, and explaining that I should be generous as he had 
two wives and six children to support!! At the boat I 
relented as far as giving him the baksheesh which I should 
have given the boatman. 

We found when we got back to the boat that things were 
moving and the train had begun to put in an appearance, 
punctuated by occasional disappearances as it ambled off 
to pick up other coaches or luggage vans as part of its 
retinue and generally tidy itself up ready for its trip. As 
we were (a) only going as far as Luxor that day, (b) wanting 
to see as much of the country as possible, not excluding 
the people and (c) rather hard up, we decided to travel 2nd 
class and see what it was like. It is half the fare of the 
first class but distinctly inferior to the 2nd class on the 
Uganda railway. There is no free luggage allowance on 
the Egyptian railway, so everyone tries to get as much as 
they possibly can into the compartment, along the corridor 
and elsewhere, as that isn’t counted, and only register and 
pay for articles which really are big, like grand pianos and 
wardrobes—at least that is what it seems like ! ! 

After lunch a howling set of porters besieged the boat 
and tried to coerce us into employing them by thrusting 
their number discs or armlets into our pockets, trusting 
apparently in our honesty to employ the owner of the one 
you accept and return to him his badge of office. We were 
lucky on the whole as the man we chose turned out to be 
deaf and dumb! At least, the only reply that he was 
capable of giving was a grunt and a giggle. However, 
when it came to the matter of payment, all his pals turned 
up to argue for him so we didn’t get off as lightly as we 
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It was not till later that I discovered that there 
is a regular tariff for porterage in Egypt—1 piastre per 
article, irrespective of their size and the distance carried. 
Baksheesh is expected over and above this especially if the 
pieces are big or the distance far, but it is a rough guide to 
the amount to be paid, and wci! worth remembering. 

Customs turned out to be the easiest ever. Our bags 
and cases were merely put on the counter, marked in chalk 
with that hieroglyphic known only, I am sure, to the 
Ancient Egyptians and the Modern Customs officials, and 
carried off by our friend to a succession of alternate grunts 
and giggles which got higher and higher like that game of 
““Magic Music”? where you make people do things by 
singing softly or loudly according to whether they are 
“cold or ““hot.? 

Our fellow passengers who got in at the first stop, Aswan. 
turned out to be an Egyptian vet and a newsvender with 
his little son. ‘They were very interesting and helpful in 
pointing out the places of interest on the way. In between 
stations the newsvendor made up parcels of newspapers 
from his stock to drop at various places. Whether the 
train stopped or not was immaterial. The goods were 
delivered !! In between whiles the little son was instruct- 
ed by a passenger from a nearby compartment in the 
Egyptian art of asking for baksheesh ! ! 

Our friends the Belgians were next door and they had in 
their compartment an English Sergeant who knew Luxor 
and strongly recommended them to go to a hotel called the 
Hotel des Familles. We had agreed to join forces and so 
were quite prepared to take this advice rather than to go to 
one of the well-known and expensive hotels. This ser- 
geant also said he would introduce us on the station to a 
very good dragoman. I don’t think I shall ever forget the 
pandemonium that reigned on Luxor station when we got 
in. How we did long for a few more deaf and dumb 
porters! We were, it seemed, besieged by 50 porters, 12 
hotel commissionaires and 20 dragomans, all shouting at 
the top of their voices craving our honourable patronage ! 
The only thing we missed were the sellers of necklaces and 
charms but they apparently are day birds and didn’t worry 
us until the morning. It was also very dark and at the 
same time we were trying to say goodbye to the other 
members of our party who were going straight on to Cairo. 
I had a brain wave at the time of getting most of the 50 
porters taken over to the London termiri to ease the situa- 
tior there and help me here. However the sergeant’s 
dragoman friend, Hussani, turned up and was introduced, 
and took charge, the commissionaire from the Hotel des 
Familles seemed to know all the porters by name and so 
we heaved a sigh of relief and gave up trying to see who had 
made off with my typewriter and where the picnic basket 
had gone and just hoped for the best. 

Five minutes later, all the combined luggage (we hoped 


expected. 
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it was all) was on one ancient Victoria and the five of us 
and Hussani were on another (designed for 2) and we were 
trundling over the cobbles and through the smells of the 
back streets of Luxor, late home of the Pharoahs. 

Hocel des Familles turned out to be a bit of a shock that 
night, and Flo realised that all her smart frocks that she 
had kept so carefully during the voyage to wear in the 
evenings at Luxor would not be required! However it 
was already 9.30 p.m, and the beds seemed perfectly clean 
so we did not try elsewhere. The season was over so the 
rooms were not made up and the farash who looked after 
the rooms said that the bath water was only “ tipid,” but 
when we collected in the dining room half an hour later, 
we were all feeling much cleaner at any rate and prepared 
to make the best of what ever scratch meal the manage- 
ment might have put together. It was excellent, and 
therein lay the chief asset of the hotel. The rooms may 
be bare, the pillowslips may be pink, the dining-room 
comfortless, the pictures typical of a boarding house in 
Euston Road, the water always “‘tipid,’ but the food is 
excellent in every respect and the staff willing to do all 
they can. ‘The hotel is situated right in the town and so 
there is a constantly changing view of the life of this Upper 
Egypt town. 

Hussani had been full of humour on the way from the 
station and we realised when we talked to him after supper 
that we had got hold of a good man, who could be left to 
take charge of everything. Before we went to bed he had 
planned out our stay to the best advantage and had arranged 
to pick us up at the hotel with carriages at 9.30 en route for 
Karnak. 

(To be Concluded) 


Bantu Presbyterian 
Church 


MINISTERS’ REFRESHER COURSE 


REFRESHER Course for ministers of the Bantu 

Presbyterian Church (The Church of Scotland 
Mission) was held at Pholela, Natal, from the 9th to 
the 15th Iuly, 1959. The Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Church of Scotland financed the course by a 
refund of 2nd class travelling expenses for all ministers who 
attended. ‘Thirty-two of them attended, representing the 
Presbyteries of Transvaal, Natal, Matatiele, East Griqu- 
aland, Umtata, Transkei, Ciskei and Western Cape, and 
availed themselves of the opportunity of fellowship and 
study. 

The hospitality committee, headed by Miss Kirk of 
Pholela Institution and Mrs. Bogle of Mafube, Matatiele, 
received the ministers with warm kindness. From the 
beginning of the course and up to the end, in spite of their 
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early rising, short hours of sleep and the strain and stress" 
of an all-day duty of catering, they wore smiles on their 
faces and kind words of entertainment in their speech. 
They thus succeeded, without knowing it themselves, in 
contributing to the happy impressions and pleasant mem- 
ories of the course. ‘Iwo members of the arrangements 
committee, Rev. B. Jones who is now in Scotland, and 
Rey. J. Y. Hliso who is in Brazil, could not attend. The 
Rev. J. S. Summers, of Iona House, Fort Hare, carried” 
the responsibility. Although single-handed, he set up a 
standard of arrangements which gained the admiration of 
all those who were present. 


The programme for the course comprised group dis- 
cussions on the historical and expository study of the Book 
of Amos ; addresses followed by group discussions on 'The 
Church as the Body of Christ; African Marriages and 
Funeral Customs ; the Origin and inheritance of Adult and 
Infant Baptism ; the Fundamentals of a Sermon ; and the 
Duty of the Ministry in Keeping the Congregation in- 
formed of its spiritual and economical responsibility. 
Congregational exhibits in the form of leaflets and docu- 
ments to aid Church Fund-Raising efforts, Forms for 
Baptism and for Banns of Marriage, Church pamphlets 
and magazines, etc., were displayed on tables for the sharing 
of parishexperiences. Films and games were also arranged. 


The course was a great success. It gave those present 
an opportunity of meeting one another in a social and 
Christian capacity which was very much enjoyed. General 
conversation and games were the features of free periods. 
These helped to create and maintain a unity of spirit and 
harmony of activities. They encouraged an atmosphere 
of perfect freedom of thought and of expression in all dis- 
cussions. In all that, there was something which called 
forth the warmest gratitude and praise to the God of peace 
whose presence was felt throughout the course. fach 
day was started in the chapel with silent prayers which 
culminated in corporate praise and prayer. 


The morning service on Sunday the 12th was conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Rooks, formerly senior lecturer in Divinity 
at Fort Hare, and now Professor in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity of Natal. Rev. C. J. Khonyana, of Pholela District 
Congregation, conducted the evening service. | The 
observance of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. S. Summers, on the last evening of 
the course, with a rich tone of solemnity and praise, brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

C. D. Jonas. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by A. Kerr, Lovedale, C.P. 


